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“How far to the next gas station?” 














QUESTING WITH ine 


In Trade Winds (Saturday Re- 
view) we saw this item about a 
book returned to a library in Ni- 
agara Falls, in which a fried egg 
was used as a marker. The com- 
ment was that it was obviously 
read by an egghead, which brings 
us to wonder of the book re- 
turned to an Indianapolis library 
with a strip of bacon as a book- 
marker was read by a meat-head. 


99 


Texans always talking big, 
sometimes face making good their 
bragging. An Austin author, J 
Frank Dobie, boasted to an Al- 
lantic Monthly editor that his 
banker would honor his check on 
anything, even a wooden shingle. 
Later, to his surprise, he received 
by mail a shingle with the note: 
“Try this on your banker.” Dobie 
did, and Capital National Bank 
honored it. Dobie’s big brag was 
vindicated. His comment: “How 
the bank runs that check through 
its complicated bookkeeping ma- 
chinery is the bank’s problem.” 
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Welfare clients in Fulton Coun- 
ty of Georgia (mostly Atlanta) 
are just as interested in sleek fig- 
ures as the well-to-do. One on re- 
lief being given surplus food 


asked: “Could you give me ten 
cases of Metrecal instead of all 
that fattening stuff?” 
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We know now that the phrase 
“slick as a duck” applied to smart 
operators is really justified. In 
Tonawanda, N Y, at a_play- 
ground pet show, a duck won the 
title “happiest pet.” As the pets 
lined up for awards the duck 
broke loose from his young mas- 
ter and gobbled up his competi- 
tion—a frog, two worms, and a 
cricket. The judges awarded 
“most happy pet” a second title, 
“most hungry.” 


The American Legion in Mar- 
blehead, Mass, is protesting 
against sales by a merchant of 
men’s underwear. Alerted by a 
housewife who bought undies for 
her husband, and found Old Glory 
printed on the shorts, the town se- 
lectmen set the Legion after the 
merchant. “No sitting on the Stars 
and Stripes will be countenanced, 
as it violates the flag code set by 
the National Flag Conference” 
says the Legion. The merchant 
will be lucky if the Boy Scouts 
don’t get the word. They could be 
more drastic than Legionaires. 
Marblehead might become the 
seat of a shorts burning. 
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@ may we QUOTE 


{1] V-Pres LYNDON JOHN- 
son, to people of W Germany 
and W Berlin: “Berlin will 
continue to be the fortress of 
the free because it is the 
home of the brave. You shall pre- 
vail.” [2] ANnastas MIKOYAN, 
Soviet Deputy Premier, saying in 
Tokyo Russia will sian a separate 
peace treaty with E Germany at 
end of this yr and telling the al- 
lies: “You'll then have to ask them 
(E Germans) for a pass if you 
want to enter Berlin.” ... [3] 
Chancellor Konrap ADENAUER Of W 
Germany, before the Bundestag: 
“The Russian gov’t should not allow 
themselves to be used in turning a 
large part of a neighboring land in- 
to a concentration camp against 
the will of the people.” ... [4] 
Mayor WitLy Branot of W Berlin, 
speaking before the Bundestag: 
“The Gov’t of the Soviet Union 
must not be let to believe that it 
can slap us in the face and our 
answer is nothing but a smile.” ... 
[5] Col A V So.Lovyev, Soviet Com- 
mandant in Berlin, in note to U S: 
“The attempt of the comdr of the 
American garrison in W Berlin to 
meddle in the affairs of the gov’t 
of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic is completely inappropriate.” ... 
[6] Pres JOHN F KENNEDY, asking 
the House to reverse the decision to 
hold the borrowing authority to one 
yr: “Long term authorization of 
development loans is essential to 
making certain that our for’gn aid 
program is effective. I strongly urge 
the mbrs of the House to demon- 
Strate this nation is still united in 
its determination to halt the spread 





you on that? 


of Communism and 
Castroiam.” .... [%} 
Sen Stuart SYMING- 
TON (D-Mo), criti- 
cizing Congress for 
denying the Pres his 
jforgn aid program: “He (Pres 
Kennedy) is being denied, right at 
the point of this crisis, by people 
who should know better, the eco- 
nomic, psychological spiritual weap- 
ons that he asked for, along with 
the physical weapons.” ... [8] 
Dovuc.Las DILLon, Sec’y of the Treas- 
ury, speaking at Inter-American 
Economic and Social Conf in Uru- 
guay on Cuba: “Certainly as long 
as the Gov’t of Cuba continues to 
be a Gov’t which is under the con- 
trol of a for’gn power—namely, the 
Soviet Union—the U S has no in- 
tention of making any of its funds 
available to that Gov’t.” ... [9] Sir 
HowarpD BEALE, Australian ambassa- 
dor to U S in Denver: “Red China 
is determined to conquer or subvert 
Southeast Asia nations. We of the 
English-speaking world who have 
sc much in common, must stand 
together.” [10] Pore JoHN 
XXIII, speaking to Spanish pil- 
grims: “Absolute equality is not 
possible because the Lord did not 
make us all equal. But there must 
be constant effort so that the con- 
ditions of those who have less will 
be alleviated by justice and char- 
ity.” ... [11] Pres Kwame Nxrvu- 
MAH Of Ghana: “I am anti-colonial. 
I am anti-imperialist. And I am 
glad if I have made that clear.” 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AFRICA—Africans—1 

An American company in black 
Africa, to show natives the mean- 
ing of money wages, pictured the 
number of days of work it would 
take to buy a bicycle, among other 
things. As it turned out, the aver- 
age native put in time enough on 
the job to get the bicycle—and 
then rode it back to the bush.— 
U S News & World Report. 


AGRICULTURE—2 

While the Communist world is 
fighting a desperate agricultural 
shortage, our greatest farm problem 
is how to control a superabundance 
of crops. The attempt has cost us 
some $20 billion in the last 20 yrs, 
yet the Communists would gladly 
Swap their own agricultural head- 
ache for ours.—Corn, Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation Inc. 





APPRECIATION—3 

When we appreciate and ac- 
knowledge things that are worth- 
while in others, that appreciation 
and understanding will be reflected 
in the advancement of those things 
worthwhile in us—J WarREN LANS- 
DOWNE, American Pharmaceutical 
Ass’n Jnl. 


ART—Artists—4 

The value of the artist lies in the 
fact that he asserts a sense of or- 
der, of the power of the human 
spirit, into the sordid conflict of 
our everyday lives. He sees all life 
as a battle between chaos and or- 
der. It is the vision of order, of 
conquest of the obstacles and com- 
plications of living, that inspires 
men with new energy and purpose. 
Life is inconceivable without this 
vision of purpose.—CoLIN WILSON, 
Arizona Architect. 
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BEHAVIOR—5 

Fun is a word we once reserved 
for children. Adults did not “have 
fun”; they had pleasure. Today, in 
our nat’l passion to be happy we 
are not only substituting childish 
pleasures for adult behavior, we 
are subtly changing the very goals 
of that behavior. Relax has re- 
placed try. Spend has replaced save. 
Be happy has replaced achieve 
something.—LrEo RostTeEN, “Why Fool 
Ourselves About Happiness?” World 
Digest, London, 8-’61. 


BLEATNIKS—6 

Strolling down 48th St in Man- 
hattan a visiting Frenchwoman felt 
a light tap on her arm. “Lady,” said 
a frowsy, spiritless panhandler, “c’n 
ya lemmee have a quarter to buy 
my little boy some milk?” As the 
woman reached into her purse, the 
city’s st sounds suddenly receded, 
and she heard the blare of a rock- 
‘n’-roll tune. She glanced around, 
at length found the source of the 
music: the panhandler was carry- 
ing a small transistor radio. The 
Frenchwoman snapped shut her 
purse and marched on. All over the 
U S, a new order of restless Ameri- 
can stalks city and countryside car- 
rying tiny transistors. He can’t 
stand silence. With his gadget 
turned up full-blast, the bleatnik 
goes about his pursuits with ear 
and mind cocked to _ sportscasts, 
disc-jockeywockey and what passes 
for pop music.—Time. 


BLESSINGS—Burdens—7 

Everyone becomes discontented if 
he ignores his blessings and looks 
only at his burdens.—Megiddo Mes- 
sage. 


BOOK—Man—8 
Man is a book telling the world 


about its Author. — Gem, Taylor 
University Yearbook (Ind). 


BRAINPOWER—9 

Brainpower is now the great nat’l 
resource of every major nation. And 
this brainpower must be identified, 
trained and enlightened throughout 
the several levels of our society if 
we are to maintain our position in 
the world. This brainpower does 
not restrict itself merely to special 
aptitudes in science and mathemat- 
ics—an emphasis which was a re- 
flex action to Soviet sputniks—but 
includes all of the major areas of 
learning including the social sci- 
ences and the humanities. — Prof 
Van CLEVE Morris, Rutgers Univ, 
“The Pros and Cons of Fed’l Aid 
to Public Education,” Current His- 
tory, 8-’61. 


CHANGE—10 

The mission and purpose of Meth- 
odists and other Christians is not 
to change things but to change hu- 
man life and the direction in which 
we are going.—Rev Dr C J SANDERS, 
Methodist Information. 


CHILDREN—Il1 

A happy child is, of course, a 
child who has “worked out a satis- 
factory relationship with his 
group.” We once wanted our chil- 
dren to make something of their 
lives; now we want them to be 
liked. So a new trinity is enshrined 
in our hearts: Happiness, Fun, Pop- 
ularity—Lro Rosten, “Why Fool 
Ourselves About Happiness?” World 
Digest, London, 8-’61. 


CONSEQUENCES—12 

Logical consequences are the 
scarecrows of fools and the beacons 
of wise men.—THOoOs HENRY HUXLEY, 
Rosicrucian Digest. 
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The latest gag from the White 
House quotes Pres Kennedy. The 
jokesters claim he has issued this 
order: “When I get on an airplane, 
I don’t want ANYBODY yelling: 
‘Hi, Jack!’” 


“ ” 


Circle Saturday, Sept 9 on your 
calendar as the date Congress is 
most likely to quit for the year. 
Leaders of both houses of Congress 
got together to talk over what re- 
mains to be done before adjourn- 
ment. They picked Sept 9 as the 
date to stop work, and agreed to 
keep it a closely guarded secret. It 
wasn’t guarded closely enough, was 
it? 

Few members of Congress speak 
as candidly as Rep Louise G Reece 
(R-Tenn), recently elected to the 
house to succeed her late husband, 
B Carroll Reece. She says she en- 
joys holding office herself. “But,” 
She added, “with seniority so im- 
portant in the House, I think it is 
a@ career for some younger person. 
My Congressional district should 
have some younger person, as soon 
as one can be found to fill the bill.” 


“ ” 


Heard at the Federal Aviation 
Agency: “Pilot to passengers: 
Please check your seat belts.” Pilot 
to crew: “Please check your cart- 
ridge belts.” 
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CREATIVITY—13 

Recognition of and respect for 
an individual’s worthy personality 
is the most basic human need. A 
person should have freedom to ex- 
plore to his imagination’s present 
limits. Like a strong flow of water 
with a too-narrow passage before 
it, the creative person’s effort could 
be stifled at its source if he felt 
that there was no conduit ahead— 
that his efforts would not receive 
effective consideration. — CLARENCE 
N Jounson, “There is No Diagram 
for Creativity,” Printers’ Ink. 


DECISIONS—14 

Sixteen ways to Dodge Decisions: 
1) Take flight into detail; 2) Coun- 
sel infinite delay of action; 3) Dele- 
gate the problem to a committee; 
4) Look for the answer in the 
“book”; 5) Induce the boss to com- 
mit himself on how to handle the 
problem; 6) Give an answer in dou- 
bletalk; 7) Delegate the problem to 
a subordinate; 8) Indicate that all 
problems must be considered in 
serial order; 9) Have a “study” 
made to “get all the facts”; 10) Ar- 
range to be called out of town; 11) 
Call in an expert to “make sure 
we’re on solid ground”; 12) Deny 
that any problem exists; 13) Take 
flight into illness; 14) Take flight 
into the bottle; 15) State the prob- 
lem belongs in someone else’s pro- 
vince; 16) Simply put on one’s hat 
and go home.—Ezecutive’s Digest 
(Cambridge Associates, Inc). 


DRINK—Drinking—15 

Grace Sloan Overton was being 
entertained in a home for dinner. 
She politely refused the cocktail of- 
fered her. The young son asked, 
“Daddy, is she too young to drink?” 
“No,” repl’d the father. “She is old 
enough to know better.”—Rev JOHN 
Y Ewuiott, “Moderation or Total 
Abstinence?” Watchman-Examiner. 











For readers whose interest dwells 
on the political scene there are 3 
books. “The Making of the Presi- 
dent 1960,” by Theodore H White 
(Atheneum—$6.95), is the story of 
last year’s political campaign, told 
by a great reporter. The pre-con- 
vention line-up of the candidates, 
the planning and managing of the 
campaign, then the conventions and 
the campaign itself are reported 
with the excitement and the grim 
tests standing out in high relief. 
The background of the American 
scene—its problems of state govern- 
ments, exploding population, taxes, 
the uneasy foreign situation and 
lobbying influence of pressure 
groups — is clearly delineated. 
White’s portraits of Kennedy as an 
impressive figure and of Nixon as 
an unsteady man not cut out for 
top leadership, will not please ev- 
eryone. It is good to see this big 
event in retrospect now that it can 
be viewed objectively. 


“ ” 


“First Hand Report” by Sherman 
Adams (Harper & Bros—$5.95) is 
the story of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and is a contribution 
to current history. It lays a foun- 
dation for understanding of the 
problems confronting the U S and 
the world today. Some began in the 
Eisenhower era and were inherited 
by Pres Kennedy. From this ac- 
count a knowledge of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities which confront a chief 
executive can be had. 


Ever wonder what happens to 
old phone books? Bert BACHAR- 
ACH reports in his syndicated 
col, Now Hear This, that a S 
American fruit company re- 
cently requested 800 of them to 
bullet proof a truck against 
bandits! 


eo 
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“Let Us Begin” (Simon & Schus- 
ter—$1.95) is an up-to-the-minute 
report by 14 journalists on the pres- 
ent situations: Laos, Latin America, 
Africa, the South, the new men in 
Washington, the American spirit at 
work around the world end Pres 
Kennedy’s plans of action on both 
foreign and domestic fronts. 

“Nobody Knows My Name” by 
James Baldwin ($4.50) is a book of 
essays by a Harlem born Negro. 
His main theme is integration and 
means of solving it. He writes per- 
suasively with a great command of 
language. He does not blame the 
South any more than the North for 
discrimination and says that the 
whole country must change to in- 
sure Negro rights. An excerpt shows 
his compassionate viewpoint: 
“Whether I like it or not, or wheth- 
er you like it or not, we are bound 
together forever. We are part of 
each other. What is happening to 
every Negro in the country at any 
time is also happening to you.” 
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EDUCATION—College—16 

Now that the American dream of 
“chicken every Sunday” has been 
realized, a new goal has captivated 
the nat’l imagination: “A college 
education for every—or nearly every 
—child.” — Etmo Roper, “College 
Ambitions and Parental Planning,” 
Public Opinion Qtly, Summer ’61. 


EXERCISE—17 

We have been tremendously suc- 
cessful in eliminating almost all 
muscular activity in our daily lives. 
When children walked to school, 
chopped wood and pumped water, 
they developed adequate physiques. 
But those things have been elimi- 
nated. The majority of American 
children ride to school. If there’s a 
lawn to mow, they probably have a 
power mower. But as we get more 
urbanized more and more people 
won’t even have a lawn to mow. 
Our technology has created a physi- 
cal void—CuHas B (Bud) WILKIN- 
son, Univ of Okla, “In a Dangerous 
World, Is American Youth Too 
Soft?” U S News & World Report, 
8-21-’61. 


EXPERIENCE—18 

Smart people speak from exper- 
ience; smarter people, from exper- 
ience, don’t speak.—Rotograph, hm, 
Rotary Club of Ft Worth. 


FAILURE—19 

He who hopes to avoid all failure 
end misfortune is trying to live in 
a fairyland; the wise man realist- 
ically accepts failures as a part of 
life and builds a philosophy to 
meet them and make the most of 
them.—Defender, Defenders of the 
Christian Faith, Inc. 
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FREEDOM—20 

Freedom’s best weapons are not 
military. In the final battle of the 
war, men, not arms, will win.—Gero 
E FalI.inc, “Have We No Dateline?” 
Wesleyan Methodist, 8-9-’61. 


FUTURE—Happiness—21 

A happy future does not depend 
on whether you have a brilliant 
career or break records but on the 
sort of person you are.—Sir JoHN 
Hunt, News of the World, London. 


Que scrap book 


H G WELLs, novelist, sociolo- 
gist, historian, and Utopian, 
was an English writer whose 
long range view into the future 
is interesting today. He _ set 
himself to ask not only what 
might be, but also what ought 
to be, thus showing a reform- 
er’s spirit. 


The “Outline of History” is 
his monumental work. His sci- 
ence fiction books, “The Time 
Machine,” “The War of the 
Worlds,” and “The First Men 
in the Moon,” foretold things 
he envisioned that are becom- 
ing realities today, though not 
in the form that he foresaw. 
He has exercised a great influ- 
ence on several generations. 
From “Things to Come” — a 
Wellsian vision: 


“For man there is no rest 
and no ending—he must go on 
—conquest beyond conquest.” 








GOODNESS—22 

Let’s get excited about goodness! 
It’s never been tame! Or unexcit- 
ing! And I have a strong hunch 
that, if we, personally, would take 
the dare, we’d help by our example, 
not only ourselves and our country, 
but every delinquent that’s looking 
for a clear challenge and an excit- 
ing direction for all his energies.— 
Pat Boone, Between You And Me 
and the Gatepost (Prentice-Hall). 


GOVERNMENT—Freedom—23 

I think we can state it as a law 
that whenever a gov’t does for its 
citizens that which they have the 
capacity to do for themselves, in- 
dividually and in groups, it begins 
to destroy both their capacity and 
their incentive to do for themselves. 
It begins to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the foundations of free- 
dom as a means of progress.—WaAL- 
TER H Jupp, Employment Counselor. 


HAPPINESS —24 

You can’t pursue happiness and 
catch it. Happiness comes upon you 
unawares while you are helping 
others.—Defender, Defenders of the 
Christian Faith, Inc. 


HUMILITY—25 

True humility is intelligent self- 
respect which keeps us from think- 
ing too highly or too meanly of our- 
selves. It makes us mindful of the 
nobility God meant us to have. Yet 
it makes us modest by reminding 
us how far we have come short of 
what we can be. — Dr RALPH W 
Sockman, “Humility Cited as Lead- 
ing Virtue,” Arkansas Methodist, 
8-10-61. 


IDEAS-—26 

Like a good stew, ideas must sim- 
mer a while.—EpmMuNp A BANELLIs, 
“From Utah to Sussex,” Saturday 
Review, 8-19-’61. 


IGNORANCE—27 

It’s harder to conceal ignorance 
than it would be to acquire knowl- 
edge.—Machinist. 


INVENTORS—Inventions—28 

An 18th century Parisian named 
Jean-Jacques Perrett became tired 
of having his face cut while his 
barber shaved him. Wouldn’t shav- 
ing be much safer, Perrett won- 
dered, if a wooden guard were at- 
tached to the straight razor so that 
only a snip of blade protruded? To- 
Gay one company spends $30,000,000 
a year just to advertise its safety 
razors and blades. — Service for 
Company Publications, hm, Nat’l 
Ass’n of Mfrs. 


KNOWLEDGE—Wisdom—29 

Knowledge is what a man ac- 
quires. Wisdom is what he is. A 
man has no more wisdom than he 
uses—C A RICHMOND, Watchman- 
Examiner. 


LIFE—30 

A fussy traveler was finding 
much trouble in placing her be- 
longings. She put bundles first on 
the seat, then on the floor. She 
opened and closed windows, ad- 
justed shades and fidgeted about 
like a nervous hen. When her hus- 
band protested, she said, “I want 
to get fixed so I can see the scen- 
ery comfortable.” But he shook his 
head. “Susan, we ain’t goin’ far, 
and the scenery will be all over 
before you get fixed to enjoy it.” 
Many people go through life “get- 
ting fixed to enjoy it”—while life 
passes and is gone.—Ros’t E Lvc- 
cock, Christian Herald. 
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... in thy shadow 


The romance of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett and Robert Browning is now a 
legend—her frail health, the dom- 
ination of her autocratic father, 
her secret love affair and elope- 
ment with Robert Browning to It- 
aly. They were both poets of high 
recognition, and their marriage and 
life in Italy was supremely happy. 
After her death her husband found 
her “Sonnets to the Portuguese,” 
love poems to him she had written 
in secret. One of the loveliest: 


“How do I love thee? Let me count 
the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth 
and height 

My soul can reach... 

I love thee to the level of every 
day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle- 
light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for 
Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn 
from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to 
use 

In my old griefs, and with my 
childhood’s faith. 

I love thee with the breath, ... 

Smiles, tears, of all my life!—and 

if God choose, 

love thee 
death.” 


gue 


I shall 


better after 





LISTENING—31 

Good listening is actually the 
foundation of good sportsmanship, 
good manners and intelligent citi- 
zenship. . . Experts doing research 
in listening estimate that we spend 
70% of our time communicating 
with others by reading, writing, 
speaking and listening. Most of us 
spend only about one-tenth of that 
time communicating in writing but 
nearly one-third of the time in 
talking. Listening, up to now the 
orphan of education and the for- 
gotten art of the twentieth century, 
occupies the greatest single part 
(42%) of our communicating time. 
—JEAN R Komatxko, “The Fine Art 
of Listening,” Parents’ Mag, 8-’61. 


MEN—32 

Civilization does not have her 
fountains in philosophies and ide- 
ologies. The tributaries that go to 
make up this mighty stream that 
bears the world upon its bosom 
flow from the deep convictions and 
high principles of men.—Dr R P 
SHULER, “A Nation’s Chief Asset,” 
Defender, Defenders of the Chris- 
tian Faith Inc, 7-’61. 


MONEY—33 

We often make the mistake of 
believing that money is wealth. Of 
course it is only the symbol of work 
done, services rendered, value re- 
ceived. It is not meant to be used 
as power over others, not to be 
hoarded, stolen, or squandered. It 
is stamped In God We Trust, but 
many have mentally inserted an L 
in the word God, making it read 
“In Gold We Trust.” Our personal 
standard has sometimes been the 
Gold Standard; a much finer one 
is the Golden Rule——Epcar WHITE 
Burritt, “What Is Success?” Sci- 
ence of Mind, 8-’61. 



































Week of Sept 17-23 


Sept 17—Constitution Day. . . 25 
yrs ago (1936) the Bay Psalm Book 
was used at the tercentenary cele- 
bration of Harvard College. 


Sept 18—185 yrs ago (1776) b 
Thomas Robert Malthus, British 
economist. . . 110 yrs ago (1851) the 
first issue of the New York Times 
was published. . . 45 yrs ago (1916) 
a reporter for the London Daily 
Sketch described the “tank,” a new 
instrument of war. He said the 
soldiers cheered wildly, and laughed 
for a day afterwards—WW I... 30 
yrs ago (1931) Japan began mili- 
tary occupation of Manchuria, 
marking the beginning of the Sino- 
Japanese War. 


Sept 19—165 yrs ago (1796) Pres 
George Washington delivered his 
farewell address. 115 yrs ago 
(1846) Elizabeth Barrett eloped 
with Robert Browning (see GEM 
Box). .. 110 yrs ago (1851) John L 
B Soule, editor of Indiana’s Terre 
Haute Express, wrote an editorial, 
“Go West, Young Man!” It was re- 
printed in the New York Tribune 
by Horace Greeley, who unsuccess- 
fully disclaimed any credit for it. 


Sept 20 — Yom Kippur—Day of 
Atonement. Jewish Holy Day. . . 80 
yrs ago (1881) V-Pres Chester A 
Arthur took the oath of office as 
2ist President of the U S, follow- 
ing death of Pres Garfield. . . 60 
yrs ago (1901) Albert Bigelow 
Paine, biographer of Mark Twain, 
wrote a play, “The Great White 
Way,” which originated this fa- 
mous name for Broadway. 






Sept 21—Feast of St Matthew, 
apostle and evangelist. . . 205 yrs 
ago (1756) b John Loudon McAd- 
am, Scottish highway engineer, in- 
ventor of “macadamized roads.” ... 
95 yrs ago (1866) b H G Wells, 
English novelist, historian, and so- 
ciologist (see SCRAP BOOK). . . 30 yrs 
ago (1931) Great Britain aband- 
ened the gold standard. 


Sept 22—Autumnal Equinox. First 
day of autumn. 305 yrs ago 
(1656) the General Provincial 
Court, meeting at Patuxent, Md, 
ordered the first jury composed of 
women to convene. . . 185 yrs ago 
(1776) Captain Nathan Hale was 
hanged as a Revolutionary Spy by 
the British. His last words: “I only 
regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 


Sept 23—American Indian Day. . . 
155 yrs ago (1806) the Lewis and 
Clark expedition arrived in St 
Louis, after traveling over 8,000 
miles through a wilderness peopled 
only by savages. 116 yrs ago 
(1845) the first official baseball 
rules were adopted. . . 50 yrs ago 
(1911) Earl Ovington, the first U S 
air mail pilot, was sworn in at 
Garden City, Long Island, New 
York. 
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NATURE—34 

Leave the beaten track occasion- 
ally and dive into the woods. You 
will be certain to find something 
you have never seen before.—ALEx- 
ANDER GRAHAM BELL, Personnel Jnl. 


PAST—35 

Each age chooses its own past, 
drawing from the collective treas- 
ure; each new life transfigures the 
heritage it has received, giving it 
another future and imparting to it 
another meaning.—RAYMOND ARON, 
“Introduction to the Philosophy of 
History,” Christian Century. 


PERSONALITY—Voice—36 

Your voice gives away your per- 
sonality. Everyone’s does. Your voice 
tells all about you, although unsci- 
entifically. It may say you are a 
light-hearted person, that you have 
a sense of humor; it may show that 
you are intelligent, business-like, 
ill-tempered, or uninteresting. It 
can give away a tendency to be 
frugal, conservative, or even dis- 
honest. Just as the polygraph gives 
away the lie, our voices give away 
our personalities. Improve yourself 
and your voice improves with you. 
—Patricia LAVIN, “Your Voice Gives 
You Away,’ Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une Mag, 8-13-’61. 


POPULATION—37 

Tokyo is the world’s biggest city 
and New York is the No 2 spot, the 
UN reported. The UN 1960 year- 
book showed a population of 8,302,- 
565 for Tokyo last Oct 1, compared 
with New York’s 7,781,984 on April 
1, 1960. Shanghai was third and 
Moscow fourth.—Denver Post. 
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RADIO—38 

William Cochran of the Univ of 
Illinois and Rexford D Lord, Jr, of 
the Illinois State Natural History 
Survey have developed thimble- 
size radio transmitters for studying 
the comings and goings of wild 
life. The transmitters, weighing 
less than an ounce, will operate 4 
mos on a built-in battery. The unit 
can be attached to rabbits, rac- 
coons, opossums, pheasants and 
mallard ducks with a simple, light- 
weight harness containing a built- 
in antenna. A _ directional-finding 
radio then traces the animal’s 
movements by day or night.—Sur- 
vey Bulletin. 


REFORMATION—39 

Nations, like some people, are al- 
ways convinced of their correctness 
in reforming the other fellow.— 
Lord Woo.ton, News of the World, 
London. 


RESPONSIBILITY—40 

If you take responsibility upon 
your shoulders, it will leave no 
room for chips.—N Carolina Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


RUSSIA—41 

The achievements of Soviet sci- 
ence grow out of the socialist sys- 
tem, a logical development of the 
rise in the people’s cultural and 
technical standards and the un- 
limited opportunity for scientific 
and technical progress inherent in 
a socialist society. Only a socialist 
society is capable of the concentra- 
tion of means and the large-scale 
training of personnel required for 
the integrated solution of the ex- 
ceedingly complex technical prob- 
lems today. The variety of prob- 
lems that arise as communist con- 
struction proceeds opens ever new 
horizons for creative researchers.— 
“Soviet Science Looks to the Fu- 
ture,” U S S R, 8-’61. 
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Tempo of the-Times 


Vice-Pres Lyndon Johnson re- 
pledged our ancestral promise— 
“Our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor”’—to Berlin. He said: 
“We will be separated by neither 
Soviet tricks nor Communist 
threats. You shall prevail.” 


The 1200 troops crossed into West 
Berlin without hindrance. France 
and Britain have sent in an in- 
crease of their forces. With John- 
son on his visit to Berlin was Gen 
Lucius D Clay, whom the Berliners 
look to for help and protection. He 
was in command of the American 
forces in 1948 during the Soviet 
blockade. They never defeated Clay. 


Today, the East German puppet, 
Ulbricht, announced the autobahn 
would now be closed because the 
troop trucks have damaged the 
road and it will take a long time 
for repairs. Tomorrow we shall see 
if this flimsy excuse can stand. It 
must be steadily remembered that 
sealing of the border is not pri- 
marily to keep out entries from the 
West, but to keep East Germans in. 
This is Khrushchev’s great failure, 
the defection of untold thousands 
from his communist paradise. How- 
ever, the border closing is a fait 
accompli, and now—what do we 
negotiate? That is the question be- 
ing asked on all sides. Dean Rusk 
stated that we would negotiate the 
vital interests of West Berlin, that 
we reject Khrushchev’s proposals: 
but that negotiations will occur, 
that it is our intention to preserve 
freedom in West Germany without 
war if possible. 
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In Japan Mikoyan’s attempt to 
scuttle the peace treaty with the 
U S and to disrupt trade relations 
was rejected by the Japanese. They 
made it plain they want no deals 
with Russia. 

The Shah of Iran told half a mil- 
lion Russians that their country 
would never submit to Communism. 

The U S and 19 Latin American 
countries signed the Alliance of 
Progress at the Uruguay Confer- 
ence. Cuba was not admitted. Sec’y 
of State Douglas Dillon stated that 
no co-existence with Cuba is pos- 
sible as long as it is dominated by 
Russia. The U S will give the Alli- 
ance members $20 billion over a 20- 
yr-period, $1 billion to come in a 
year. 

Cuba is getting desperate for 
food. Castro has called for a meet- 
ing of national leaders, food pro- 
ducers and farmers. Parents are 
risking their lives by sending their 
children to the U S. More than 2000 
pathetic youngsters arrive each 
week—with name tags, frightened, 
and homeless. Their parents are 
giving them the priceless gift of 
freedom. 

Can we hope that the tide—even 
in neutralist nations, who favor 
self-determination — is turning 
against Communism? 
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That the moon is high I won’t 

deny, 
In fact, I always knew it; 

But I might imply it’s not as 
high 

As the cost of getting to it. 

—STEPHEN SCHLITZER. 
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SPACE AGE—43 

A plan to girdle the earth with a 
24-mile-wide band of tiny wire par- 
ticles—2,000 miles in space—got an 
O K from the White House. Plans 
call for an Air Force satellite to 
eject 75 lbs of wire particles in its 
orbit, spreading a trail 24 miles 
wide and 5 miles deep, all the way 
around the earth. A major aim: to 
test the orbiting wires, called di- 
poles, as reflectors for long-dis- 
tance communications—U S News 
& World Report. 


SPARE MOMENTS—44 

Spare moments are the gold dust 
of time. Of all the portions of our 
life, the spare moments are the 
most fruitful in good or evil—Lum- 
berin’-’Round, hm, Lloyd St Clair 
Lumber Co. 


SPEECH—45 

Your speech begins with you, be- 
comes a part of a two-way process 
of communications, and ends with 
you. Its nature is determined to- 
tally by you. Any effort you make 
to improve it will bring its own re- 
ward of increased effectiveness up- 
on your family, your fellow workers, 
and the community of which you 
are an articulate part!—Dr Cuas A 
McG1ton, “Your Speech and You,” 
Machinist, 8-3-’61. 
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THOUGHT—46 
Thinking is hard work.—THos J 
Watson, Jr, Personnel Jnl. 


TIME—47 

Too many of us are spending too 
much time on things too small.— 
Arkansas Methodist. 


TOLERANCE—48 

Tolerance does not mean that we 
have to subscribe to the beliefs and 
opinions of others, but it does mean 
that we must respect their integ- 
rity. Every individual should arrive 
at his conclusions, opinions, and 
ideas by his own mental processes. 
Tolerance as an expression of his 
behavior is not only man’s right, 
but also his duty in regard to the 
opinions and beliefs of another.— 
Ceci, A POooLe, “The Value of Tol- 
erance,” Rosicrucian Digest, 8-’61. 


UNITED NATIONS—49 

Is it not providential that the 
physical means by which we can 
wipe ourselves from the face of the 
earth and the social means by 
which we can save ourselves and 
“succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war” both appeared in 
the same yr—the atomic bomb and 
the United Nations? In the nick of 
time—that is, in God’s due season— 
the force that can save was offered 
as the counterbalance for the force 
which can destroy. Is this not God’s 
way of saying to us that we can still 
have blessing or curse? Any inter- 
nat’l issue which is big enough to 
embroil the whole world in war is 
a UN responsibility. To bypass the 
UN in the Berlin crisis or in any 
other of such moment and propor- 
tions is to bypass the hope which 
appears ordained for the human 
family in our time. — Editorial, 
Christian Century. 
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VACATIONS—50 

For one who wants a thoroughly 
enjoyable vacation today which will 
bld pleasant memories for tomor- 
row, a trip anywhere in these U S 
is the answer. One cannot help but 
return home with the feeling that 
this is indeed a great land which is 
peopled with decent, friendly indi- 
viduals—a homeland worth defend- 
ing. — Editorial, Nuggets, hm, 
Barnes-Ross Co. 


VALUES—51 

Esthetic values are no simple 
trimmings but indeed have their 
roots in the depth of the soul. Their 
impact on man’s decisions reach 
even into the most practical prob- 
lems, into the shaping of things of 
daily use—cars, bridges—and above 
all, of our human environment.— 
SIEGFRIED GIEDION, Arizona Archi- 
tect. 


WEALTH-—52 

Wealth does not consist in the 
existence or possession of certain 
products or “goods” called econom- 
ic. In any case these products are 
merely the conditions of wealth, 
the factors that make it possible. 
Wealth is something that happens 
to a man, that changes and fash- 
ions his life—JuLIAN Marias, “Re- 
flections on Poverty,” Common- 
weal, 8-11-’61. 


WORDS—53 

Kind words are the music of the 
world. They have a power which 
seems to be beyond natural causes, 
as if they were some angel’s song 
which had lost its way and come 
on earth. — W F Faser, Houston 
Times. 


WORK—54 

If you would like to leave foot- 
prints in the sands of time, you 
had better wear work shoes.—Sur- 
vey Bulletin. 





CONSTITUTION DAY—The Flag 

Has our patriotism completely 
degenerated into a state of unemo- 
tional complacency that does not 
even move us to display our nat’l 
emblem on our most sacred of Nat’l 
holidays (Independence Day) ? Is it 
that we who have a lion’s share of 


_the world’s individual luxuries can- 


not or will not appropriate a few 
Gollars for a flag to advertise the 
fact that we are Americans and 
glad of it? Could it be that we feel 
an emotional or sentimental dis- 
play of our heritage by flying Old 
Glory in front of our business or 
home is a passe practice and not in 
accord with contemporary living? 
Or maybe it is that we have just 
been lulled into a non-demonstra- 
tive stupor by living too high on 
the hog and considering our way of 
life as a right instead of the great 
privilege under God that it is?— 
Lou Harper, Eastern Sun, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
55 
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YOUTH—56 

Young people possess a natural 
inclination to want something 
worthwhile in life. Idealism is more 
natural among youth than cyni- 
cism. It needs but to be cultivated 
and encouraged — not stifled and 
Squelched by too many “hand- 
outs.” If we possessed all that we 
desire at any age, life would be- 
come insipid and drab. Desire and 
the willingness to achieve that de- 
sire make life worth living.—THER- 
MAN HEALY, “People Aren’t Sea 
Gulls,” Sunshine Mag, 8-’61. 
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GOOD — 


you can use... 


A reporter gathering information 
on a display of historical wax fig- 
ures sought out the museum’s 
laundress. “Those European Queens 
are astoundingly life-like,” he said. 
“I got to wondering, uh, do they 
wear anything beneath those gor- 
geous gowns?” 

“No,” said the laundress, “they 
don’t. They used to,” she admitted, 
“but it seemed like just a lot of 
wasted work for me.” The reporter 
thanked her and was about to leave 
when she said: “Mister? The direc- 
tors don’t know that I stored those 
extra clothes. I’d ’preciate it if you 
wouldn’t mention it. Outside of you 
and me,” she explained, “nobody 
else knows except a few sailors 
from the base.”—JaMEs R MAHLER. a 

In Norman, Okla, a Sunday 
School teacher recently asked her 
young charges what they had 
learned from reading I Kings, 
Chapter 11, of the Bible. One little 
girl repl’d: “Well, I found out one 
thing—King Solomon kept 700 wo- 
men from being old maids.”—JoHN 
Scanton, Saturday Review. b 

A Russian track coach, inter- 
viewed by an American sportswrit- 
er, was asked why the Soviets are 
now producing such fast runners. 

“It’s really squite simple,” the 
coach repl’d. “We use real bullets in 
our starting guns.”—SmwNEy Bropy, 
Wall St Jnl. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


BEN CASSELL 


A man _ accidentally swal- 
lowed a ping pong ball and he 
was rushed into surgery for its 
removal. The patient insisted 
on having only a local anes- 
thetic so he could watch the 
operation. He winced a little 
when the first incision was 
made, but he didn’t actually 
feel it; nor did he feel the next 
cut nor the next. However, he 
did become a little alarmed at 
the number of incisions, as the 
surgeon cut here and there, in 
what seemed a rather random 
manner. 

“Why do you have to cut in 
so many places?” he asked. 
“They don’t seem to be con- 
sistent.” 

“Well,” replied the surgeon, 
cutting away, “that’s the way 
the ball bounces!” 
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Roman patricians were not satis- 
fied with the election of a peasant’s 
son as Pope in ’58. Shortly after 
Angelo Giuseppe Cardinal Roncalli 
became Pope John XXIII, as the 
story is told in the Vatican, the 
new Pontiff passed some stern-set 
women in black mantillas as he was 
walking on the grounds. “My,” one 
woman whispered, “isn’t he home- 
ly?” Pope John turned and smiled. 
“I guess you ladies forget the con- 
clave was not a beauty contest.”— 
N Y Times. d 








Queen Elizabeth I of England 
once sent a merchant to a remote 
country on nat’l business. “But, 
Madam,” he said, “my business will 
suffer in my absence.” She repl’d: 
“You look after my business, and I 
will look after yours.” He accepted 
the royal partnership. Upon his re- 
turn he found that he was a rich 
man.—Daily Blessing. e 


“ ” 


Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Brit- 
ish actor and mgr, once berated a 
young actor for his overbearing 
conceit. 

“I assure you, sir,” said the other 
indignantly, “that I am not suffer- 
ing from a swelled head.” 

“It isn’t the swelling that causes 
suffering,” retorted Tree. “It’s the 
subsequent shrinkage that hurts.”— 
Milwaukee Jnl. f 


“ ” 


A  backwoodsman was leaving 
home for a trip of several days. His 
vife wasn’t happy about it. “Ike,” 
she complained, “you’re goin’ away 
for near on a wk, and there’s not 
a single stick of wood cut for the 
stove.” 

“So!” demanded Ike, logically. “I 
ain’t takin’ the axe.”—Post Script. g 

In her spacious backyd my aunt 
had a birdbath made of colored 
stone. One beautiful summer eve- 
ning while we were visiting her, 
our small children romped in the 
yd. 

Our 4-yr-old daughter came sud- 
denly upon the birdbath. Having 
never seen one before, she paused, 
tiptoed up, and peeked in. She 
promptly dipped her fingers, made 
the Sign of the Cross, and skipped 
merrily on her way across the 
lawn. — Mrs LeEonarp De Motu. 
Catholic Digest. h 


eable QUIPS «+--+ 


Some girls in bikinis are like 
amateur snapshots—underdeveloped 
or overerposed.—DIxIE DANIELSON. 


“ ” 


By August all of summer’s little 
pleasures have become tiresome. It 
isn’t even fun to slap a sunburned 
back any more. — BILL VAUGHAN, 
Veterans of For’gn Wars Mag. 


“ ” 


Thanks to the drip-dry suit, men 
now have equal rights on the show- 
er curtain rod.—Lion, Lions Inter- 
nat’l. 


“ ” 


By the time a man gets to green- 
er pastures, he can’t climb the 


fence.— Toastmaster, Toastmasters 
Internat’l. 
Even if you are on the right 


track, you will get run over if you 
just sit there—Tit-Bits, London. 


“ ” 


When it comes to gardening, 
there’s no better labor-saving de- 
vice than a bad back. — PAarTRICcIa 
Durr McGINLEy, Wall St Jnl. 


“ ” 


Tests show that women make 
better satellite pilots than men. 
This confirms the widely held opin- 
ion that women are excellent driv- 
ers, given plenty of space—Chang- 
ing Times. 


“ ” 


The most impressive evidence of 
tolerance is a golden wedding anniv. 
—Wall St Jnl. 
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Looking Ahead 


The rings around Saturn, reports 
the Yerkes Observatory, are com- 
posed of chunks of ice—News item. 


As men go forth in rocket ships, 
In future plan and pattern, 
When they’ve done Mars and Sa- 

turn too, 
Perhaps they’ll head for Saturn. 


And I suppose that when they do, 
Upon some whizzing hummer, 
They’ll time their trip to cross the 

rings 
Along about midsummer. 


Ah then, how pleasant it will be 
To leave this steaming planet 
And push through Saturn’s icy 
rings, 
Though they’re as hard as 
granite. 


The cosmonauts will now and then 
Climb out to rest themselves, 
And park their space ships for a 
while 
On massive icy shelves. . . 


As I have, further, on the need 
Of ice for cocktails brooded, 

I hope that in their travel gear 
An ice pick is included. 
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Wife at Dublin Airport: “Be sure 
to write to me, darling, even if it’s 
only a check.”—Irish Digest, Dub- 
lin. i 
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In a Midwestern town, an ama- 
teur symphony orchestra consisting 
of the town’s business people gives 
wkly concerts. One of the star per- 
formers of this orchestra was an 
obstetrician. One evening he was 
dressed in his formal clothes to play 
a scheduled concert. Suddenly he 
was called to deliver a baby. The 
mother saw him enter the delivery 
room in his tuxedo. 

“Doctor,” she said, “I didn’t know 
that this was going to be formal.” 
—Jnl of the American Medical 
Ass'n. j 


A woman we know, who is vaca- 
tioning on the Virginia shore, re- 
ports a brush with adventure. 
While strolling on a beach one sun- 
ny morning, she noticed two sealed 
7-Up bottles bobbing in the surf. 
They both seemed to contain mes- 
sages, but, not wanting curiosity to 
ruin her Bermuda shorts, she re- 
trieved only the nearer, knee-deep 
bottle, allowing the other to con- 
tinue its seaward journey. Breath- 
lessly, she pried the cap off, and 
discovered the following dispatch: 
“MY SISTER SENDED A NOTE THAT WAS- 
N’T TRUE.”—New Yorker. k 


“ ” 


When Grover Cleveland became 
pres for the second time, he had 
mastered the art of saying no to 
hordes of job seekers. 

Once, when he turned down a 


supporter who had requested a 
minor diplomatic post, the man 
protested: 


“But, Mr Pres, I told everyone I 
was sure to get an appointment. 
What will I tell them now?” 

“You may tell them,” suggested 
Cleveland, “that I offered you the 
ambassadorship to Great Britain 
and that you refused it.”—Milwau- 
kee Jnl . 1 
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on 10 day approval 


Good illustrations, spaced at inter- 


vals, seasoning for 
the spoken or written word. They add 
the vitally important change of pace. 
But you know how desperately diffi- 
cult it is to find the right story at the 
right time. 


provide essential 


About 20 years ago we published the 
first book of Illustrative Stories alpha- 
betically Ever 
since that handy volume finally went 


out of print, people have been asking 


arranged by theme. 


Nothing illustrates 
your point like 
a Good Story... 


---and here are 
more than 1,000 
arranged for your 


ready reference 


From Aesop to the Atomic Age, writers 


and speakers have turned to the illustra- 
tive story to add spark and sparkle — 


$4.50 punch and power—to the factual message. 


There’s no effective substitute. 


for “more of those illustrative stories.” 
But illustrative stories — really good 
ones — are hard to come by. And now 
at last we have a new collection — 
even bigger and better than the pop- 
ular They Tell a Story. Stories are 
conveniently arranged 
than 150 subject 
alphabetically “Ambition” to 
“Zeal.” Better get your copy right 
away. You may be needing an extra 
good illustrative story any day now. 


under more 
headings, ranging 
from 


We'd like to send your copy of The Speaker’s Book of 
Illustrative Stories “on suspicion.” Look it over and decide 
whether it deserves a permanent place on your bookshelf. 


The price is $4.50, 


but you needn’t send any money now. 


If you prefer to remit with your order (under our money- 
back guarantee) we'll prepay postage and include a free copy 
of pamphlet, How to Use Illustrative Stories. 
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DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-8, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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of Speech Material 





CARLETON GREENE, director gen’l 
of British Broadcasting Corp’n: 
“One of the curious things about 
broadcasting is that people often 
hear things which have not been 
said.” 1-Q-t 

Sen Barry GOLpWATER (R-Ariz), 
at Conv of Ariz Legionnaires: 
“Communism has placed one bil- 
lion persons under control. It is a 
record that has never been equaled 
in the history of the world, not 
even by Christianity.” 2-Q-t 

LuTHER Hopces, Sec’y of Com- 
merce, on American shortcomings 
in the drive to entice for’gn tour- 
ists to U S: “We don’t have the 
language; we don’t have the basic 
courtesy; we don’t have the de- 
sire.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Quote does NOT test any products. We only report them. 


There are still a few weeks to 
laze around, for boating, fishing— 
and, yes, yard work! 


Fish will jump for “Leaping 
Lure,” a method of fishing employ- 
ing a jumping technique. The lure’s 
contour is designed for “jump bait.” 
It floats and will jump with a 
sharp snap of rod tip just as do 
minnows evading larger fish. Web- 
er Tackle Co, Stevens Point, Wisc. 


Dig a hole with water! Pressure 
from garden hose will dig a 3%-ft 
hole in 30 seconds with Hydra- 
Spade. Also useful for watering and 
fertilizing or loosening trees and 


shrubs, pulling large weeds. $19.95. 
Horticultural Engineers, Lafayette, 
Ala. 


A compact outdoor stove burns 
gasoline, lighter fluid or paint thin- 
ner; self-cleaning; built-in wind- 
Shield; rust-proof tank; safety 
valve. Different sizes and models. 
Made in Sweden. J & M Distribu- 
tors, Inc, 3155 S Broadway, Engle- 
wood, Calif. 


A cooler chest for station wagons 
and boats with removable plastic 
ice tray holding 25 lbs has push- 
button faucet for ice water. Stores 


food and drinks. 
Co, Wichita, Kan. 


$32.95. Coleman 





